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would make poetry of daily living. He put his ideas
into beautiful literary form as is evident from the book
that bears his name.
Other political thinkers were Shang Yang (d. 330
B, c.), the "totalitarian," founder of the Legalist
School of political thought, who as "guest minister53
of the feudal state of China, encouraged the people
to open up virgin lands for cultivation, and made
new laws and enforced them with severity. He punish-
ed even the crown prince, who happened to have vio-
lated one of the new laws. One of his great admirers
was Han Fei (d. 233 B. c.), a disciple of Hsun Tzu
and a devoted student of the Legalist School of poli-
tical thought. Han Fei laid stress on the necessity
of being true to the truth of things. In politics he
emphasized the importance of the "undeviating ad-
ministration of the law53 and the need for statecraft
on the part of the sovereign. His writings and those
of Shang Yang are among the most important mile-
stones of political thought and literature.
The great thinkers and writers mentioned above
lived mostly in the Yellow River valley. In the Yangtse
River region there appeared contemporaneously a
number of lyric poets, who invented a new form of
poetry and introduced a wealth of new material in the
folklore and folksongs of the inhabitants of the
districts watered by the great Yangtse and its tribu-
taries. The new form of poetry was called Fu (prose-
poem). It differed from the Shih in the Shik Ching
in that it was usually a long poem consisting of from
200 to 400 lines of unequal length or irregular metre,
that it was highly allusive and allegorical, and in that
It was meant to be recited and not sung.
Among the poets of the Yangtse River region,
the best known was Ghu Yuan (c. 328-285 B. c.).
For a time he served as minister of the lord of the feudal
state of Ghu. The incompetence of his liege lord and